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Nomina Geographica. Erklarung von 42,000 geographischen Namen, 
von Dr. J. J. Egli. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Brandstetter, 1802. 

The first two numbers of this etymologic dictionary of local 
names, printed in double columns, are before us. The second edition 
will contain more than twice the number of names explained than 
does the first, and the author has been busy in extracting his vast 
stock of information from the best and most recent sources. Of 
the two elements which form each one of Egli's articles or items the 
descriptive one is very complete and satisfactory, so that the charac- 
teristics of every place, river, or land appear quite graphically from 
their physical and historical sides, whereas the etymologic part is at 
times very short. A large number of Egli's names are those given 
by discoverers, navigators and explorers, as Alexandra Nile, Bar- 
thelemy Hills, lies Beaupri, Buchholz Bay, and are only of historic 
interest to us. The names of Asia and Africa are more fully repre- 
sented in this useful publication than those of North and South 
America, though even of these there are a good number. Among 
the American topographic names spoken of may be mentioned 
Andoas, Punta Anegada, Maranon, Aimores (another name for the 
Botocudo Indians), Adirondacks, Atchafalaya, Mar Bermejo, Bodega 
Bay, Ancasmayu, and Acapulco. A. S. Gatschet. 



Ethnology in Folklore. By George Laurence Gomme. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co., 1802, 204pp. 12°. ($1.00.) 

The record of the past history of our race is written in things, 
the study of which is called archeology ; or in inscriptions, whose 
decipherment is called paleography ; or in the languages of man- 
kind, explained by the principles of comparative philology; or, 
finally, in the lore and custom of the unlettered, for the scientific 
study of which no name has been invented. Both the body of 
phenomena and their scientific treatment are termed Folklore. 

Before archeologists, were archeographers and collectors of mate- 
rials, and before the logical period of folklore has been the graphic 
period. But now many of the distinguished explorers and collectors 
have turned philosophers, reckoning how these things came to be 
so and what they mean. Among the foremost in this field occupied 
by our English friends stands Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, whose 
volume is now before us. 

The argument of the author brings out clearly the difference of 
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environment between English folklorists and their American col- 
leagues. Those of us who have lived in the South and -have seen 
Indians telling stories to negroes, which the latter repeat to our 
children, will wonder why Mr. Gomme finds it so difficult to im- 
press upon his countrymen that differences in lore are evidences of 
difference in race. On the other hand, his book is an argument 
and a protest against the proposition that the lore of our ignorant 
folk is only the survival of the lore of their ancestors. 

Now, in our ethnologic work we have had trouble with the 
"double corner" of survival and what Major Powell calls accultura- 
tion. For instance, our 

" Rock-a-by baby on a tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 
When the bough bends the cradle will fall, 
And down will come cradle and baby and all " 

is not fitted to our cradles, but it harmonizes exactly with the Indian 
cradle, suspended from a knot on a limb of a tree and dropped to 
the ground by a brisk wind. But the Indian did not compose or 
write it, even if it should turn out to have been suggested by his 
cradle and carriage in one. Again, the rhyme — 

" By O baby bunting, 

Papa's gone a hunting, 
To buy a robe of rabbit skin 
To wrap his baby bunting in " 

fits exactly to the robes of rabbit skins cut into long strips and 
woven closely with the hair on, making a baby wrapper about six 
feet by three square and quite an inch thick, warm enough for any 
baby bunting. From these tiny sketches it may be seen how the 
lore and the custom of savagery not only get recognized by the 
civilized, but the latter help the process in a thousand ways. 

Mr. Gomme insists that the reading backward of much that seems 
useless in the speech of our untutored folk will not only point out 
the routes along which culture has traveled, but will also take us to 
the people who have made this or that contribution. The term 
" uncivilization " is employed by the author to denote the non- 
progressive, backward element in society, and in the same con- 
nection he holds that the chief source of improvement among the 
peoples of the earth has been the influence of foreign action. The 
assertion that there is no evidence of the introduction of uncivilized 
culture into countries already in possession of a higher culture is too 
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sweeping. Every white child that ever grew up in Virginia knows 
better, having had his youthful imagination crowded with fancies 
and peopled with lore furnished by " ole mammy" and "uncle 
Tom," just as soon as he could crawl about. At this moment I re- 
member Judge Burke waiting two hours so as to have me ride behind 
him past the Pincushion stone, a huge bowlder whereon sat an old 
negro woman, who stuck pins in white folks after dark. The 
"Festival of the village goddess" is nicely worked out by Mr. 
Gomme, and its elements traced among Aryan peoples everywhere. 
The family tree of cannibalism is repeated to show the succinct 
manner in which our material may be worked out. 
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If there is a fault in the book, it is holding too strongly to the 
conviction that peoples do not develop along the lines of their own 
inventions. Borrowing must stop somewhere. This must not be 
taken as an adverse criticism, for we have naught but praise both 
for writer and book. O. T. Mason. 



Primitive Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, i8p2, pp. xv-246. 8°. {$3.00.) 

Every publication which presents additional reliable data in ref- 
erence to the antiquities of our country is a welcome contribution 
to the rapidly increasing mass of archeological literature j and this 
is true, regardless of the form or style in which it is presented. As 
the ancient monuments of our country are being rapidly obliterated 
by the remodeling hand of advancing civilization, each fact regard- 
ing them which is put on record in a reliable form is thereby pre- 
served to future students. According to the preface of the above- 
named volume, the " number of mounds, graves, and cemeteries 
opened during the four seasons of exploration was one hundred and 
seven." As these appear to be accurately and faithfully described 
with a comparative freedom from bias toward a particular theory, 
the work must take its place among the permanent literature of the 
subject. 

Although nothing absolutely new in regard to the primitive arts 
or customs, except two or three copper articles, appears to have 
been discovered, valuable additional data respecting the mounds 
and ancient graves of central and southern Ohio were obtained, 
which will assist in settling mooted points. The discovery of 
numerous box-shaped stone graves in the valley of the Little Miami 
is of special interest, as the presence of these cists indicates a rela- 
tionship of the former inhabitants of this section with the mound- 
builders of middle Tennessee. If it should ultimately be admitted 
that the Shawnees were the chief constructors of the graves of this 
form, it will also tend to strengthen the belief of several writers 
that this tribe or a part of it occupied a portion of southern Ohio in 
prehistoric times. 

Notwithstanding the strong influence which the craniological 
theory evidently has on the mind of the author of the descriptive 
portion of the volume (for it appears to be a joint production), his 



